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Swine Fever. 


Some time back we pointed out how fortunate the 
Board of Agriculture were in having a kind friend in 
the agricultural editor of 7’he Times. We then quoted 
an ingenious argument by which it was attempted to 
show that the Board were having a great success in 
their measures for suppressing swine fever. The in- 
genuity consisted in directing public attention to the 
decrease in the number of pigs slaughtered as forming 
part of infected herds, and saying nothing about the 
increase of the numbers killed as diseased. We 
surmised that probably the Board supplied figures 
end arguments ready made and The Times accepted 


them. 


This week “our leading journal ’’ again comes to 
the aid of the Board with some figures which are 
supposed to indicate continued success. This time 
it is not the number of animals attacked which is 
given. It is the number of “outbreaks’’ which is 
used to bolster up the miserable exhibition of in- 
capacity and failure which hag attended the last two 
years’ work. An examination of these figures The 
Times thinks “ will bring to light some grounds for 
hoping that the long uphill fight against this trouble- 
some disease is possibly taking a favourable turn.” 
The writer seems to appreciate the remoteness and 
hopelessness of the possibility. The whole argument 
will be found on another page, and we may just men- 
tion that even the possibility of a favourable turn 
depends upon the assumption that the winter months 
this year may show the same decline in the number 


If it be a fact that the last four months of the year 
always show a decrease in the spread of swine-fever 
all the comfort to be derived from this table is that 
we may expect a decrease this. But the number of 
outbreaks by themselves show nothing. To give 
them any value we should know their position, and 
this table requires to be supplemented by a compari- 
son of the number of counties infected at present and 
those infected last year. We might have 20 out- 
breaks in one small district—each in a pigstye con- 
taining two pigs. We might have fewer outbreaks, 
and yet a wider spread of disease into other coun- 
ties. . 


‘¢ For Har a SovereiGn.”’ 


An indignant correspondent sends us the following 
cutting from To-Day—a weekly paper edited by 
Jerome K. Jerome. The impudent remarks follow 
a quotation from the report of a case of cruelty to ¢. 
mare in which the defendant Penfold stated that ‘“ the 
‘vet.’ told bim it would soon be all right.”’ 


“There are a good many veterinary surgeons -in 
England who are a disgrace to their profession, and who 
ought never to be allowed to practice. You can geuer- 
ally reckon on getting a veterinary surgeon’s evidence for 
half a sovereigu. The reputable members of the pro- 
fession should look to it, or the very name veterinary 





surgeon will soon come to be a term of abuse.”’ 


The injustice of this wholesale condemnation will 
be apparent to any one conversant with charges of 


of outbreaks as was shown during the winter months | “Cruelty.” The statement of a defendant is not, to 


of last year. Perhaps the following table will show 
more clearly the number of outbreaks than that 
in The Times. 


Noumper or OuTBREAKS OF SwINE FEVER IN EACH MONTH 
DURING 1894 anp 1895 in Great Brirarn. 

















Month. 1894. 1895. 
January 293 386 
February 309 354 
March 5138 542 
April 504 523 
May 576 547 
June 609 578 
July 695 521 
August 766 527 
Total 4265 3973 
September 434 
October 329 


November 342 
December 329 | 


put it mildly, altogether reliable, and there is in this 
case no evidence whatever that he ever saw a veterin- 
ary surgeon. 

Mr. Jerome K. Jerome is chiefly known as an im- 
aginative writer whose comedy depends largely upon 
gross exaggeration. Now that he has assumed the 
part of public reformer it would be well if he founded 
his observations upon facts. It is, of course, easier 
for a fluent writer to construct statements out of his 
inner consciousness—as the German professor con- 
structed the anatomy of the camel. 

How much Mr. Jerome knows about horses may 
be guessed from another statement of his—‘‘ Men of 
the Penfold type buy horses from the knackers’ yards 
and work them to death.”” Most people know that 
no horses ever come out of the knacker’s yard alive, 
and that the law prohibits their sale and provides 
that they be at once disfigured by having the hair. 
clipped from the tail and mane. No one is omnis- 
cient—not even a weekly paragraphist, but ‘‘ you can 
generally reckon on getting a journalist’s opinion for 
sixpence.”’ 
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MEasuREMENT oF Horses. 


The difficulty of arriving at a unanimous decision 
in this matter seems due to the fact that there are no 
laws on the subject and no definite usage or custom. 
If we buy a horse for ordinary purposes we measure 
him with his shoes on, but if we want the exact 
height of a man we measure him with his shoes off. 
Men for the Army have to be of a certain height, 
which is arrived at without shoes. This fact does 
not help us much, because there is a difference in the 
object of measuring horses and men. In the 
abstract a horse’s height is what he measures with- 
out shoes, and if no conditions are to be considered 
it would be right to measure him unshod. In no 
case is the exact height of more importance than in 
matching a pair. The pair have to work in shoes 
and therefore the best way of measuring is to do so 
with shoes on. If, however, this be accepted we are 
met with the difficulty that there is no definite thick- 
ness of shoe, and it is easy to shoe one horse with a 
shoe one-fourth of an inch thick and another with a 
shoe an inch or more in thickness. 

When it comes to limitations of height so as to 
prevent unfair advantages, as in the height of polo 
ponies, it is clearly necessary to have some uniform 
method of measuring—whether with or without 
shoes. Again, in competitions for prizes it is only 
fair to have a uniform standard, and some definite 
method of deciding how the standard has to be arrived 
at should be generally accepted. 

At a show, not long ago, a horse was shown in two 
classes—under 15 hands and over 15 hands. In both 
classes this horse took a prize. In the second com- 
petition he was objected to as being under height 
but on measurement was found to be “over 15 
hands.” Not having been objected to in the previous 
class he logically was entitled to both prizes, but as 
this seemed to the common sense of the committee a 
reductio ad absurdum he was disqualified. The decision 
was illogical, but we hold it was right, and just. 
The horse could not have been both over and under 
15 hands. He might have been measured to bring 
him into both classes if it were the rule to allow 
shoes or no shoes, or to allow “ stretching out” or 
other positions. 

As there is no rule, and as very few shows or 
competitions provide any definite regulation, we 
think the proper practice for any veterinary surgeon 
who may be appointed to decide, is to measure in the 
state in which the horse was shown. If shown with 
shoes or without, in shoes specially thin or specially 
thick, he should be measured in the same condition. 
This is fair to all and it leaves the judges to note the 
state in which he competes. Of course the best way 
to meet the difficulty is for all competitions to define 
in their rules the conditions of height which will be 
accepted. 


A meeting of Canadian cattle shippers ha 
Montreal, which we refer to henaies venta dese at 
mally adopted to the effect that United States sd 
should be allowed to be shipped to Europe via Montr L 
It is reported that Dr. D. McEachran, Chief Ing ect a 
Stock, sees no objection to the shipment of Unit * a 0 
cattle via Montreal.—Live Stock Journal. States 





ABNORMAL WHITE HAIR. 
By Waurer Sraptey,-M.R.C.V.S., Dartford. 


Following some injuries to the skin the hair 
ceases to grow its natural colour but becomes white. 
No satisfactory explanation is given in the ordinary 
text books, and one finds little there to guide him 


when to expect normally coloured and when white hair: 


after an injury. Goubeau and Barrier, (Exterior of 
Horse) speaking of broken knees say :—‘* When the 
hair follicles are damaged but not destroyed the hair 
grows white.” The conclusion drawn by the reader 
is that a patch of white hair on the face of the knee 
is commonly met with; this may be so in France, but 
it is not the case in the South of England. Prof. 
Williams says, on broken knees, ‘ when the skin is 
bruised, the hair shaved off with little oozing of 
blood, a blemish results if hot water, stimulating 
embrocation, and flannel bandages are applied.” He 
does not define what a blemish is, and the impression 
is that he is not referring to white hair but to a scar, 


the result of sloughing produced on a damaged knee- 


by this treatment. 

Abnormal white hair on chipped knees is exceed- 
ingly rare. 

The continued use of knee caps produces white 
patches where the top strap grips the leg. 

On the back and poll, saddle and bridle injuries 
often result in a white patch. 

The sides of the withers, where the collar pinches 
when too narrow, often grow white hair, while the 
sides of the shoulder, so often galled by friction 
against a collar, usually again grow hair of normal 
colour, but when an injury is produced at the base of 
collar across the wind pipe, from the collar being too 
small, then white hair often makes its appearance. 
Those who have bound on a bandage too tightly and 
caused a wound have probably been annoyed by white: 
hair resulting. 

Surgical wounds are not followed by white hair. 

Firing does not cause white hair. 

Scalding as far as the writer has seen does not 
produce white hair—the experieuce has been from 
cases where fomentation has been ordered and the 
water applied too hot. 

Abscesses that point are sometimes followed by 
white hair. 

Sitfasts almost invariably produce a white patch, 
but a fibrous thickeuing beneath the skin of the 
back but not involving it was’ removed 12 months 
ago and no white hair has resulted. 

Pressure applied for some time would appear to be 
the great cause of abnormal white hair, but it fails 
to explain all cases. For instance, a mare a great 
puller has a patch of white hair upon the near side of 
the neck which looks as though it had resulted from 
friction from the rein. 

It was with the double object of gaining some 
knowledge of this subject and of affording a topic for 
discussion in your pages that this disjointed pro- 
duction was penned; it may however be claimed for 
it that it is not without practical bearing and per- 
haps of some pathological interest. 
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| If this Society did nothing else than assist deserving 
, cases it is well worth joining, as surely there is the 
greatest satisfaction in knowing you are helping a 
charity and often keeping np the dignity of your 
_ | profession. I would like to hear what has been done 
By request of some friends, I measured the ponies | in regard to forming a new Defence Society. Is this 
at some sports near here a month ago, and got another instance of our dilatoriness and apathy? ° 
terribly abused because I did not pass one animal as | - eect 


‘‘not exceeding 14 hands.” According to my measur- | : 
VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


MEASURING PONIES. 
By Aurrep Over, M.R.C.V.S5. 








ing it was an inch above the specified height. The in- | 
dividual holding the pony tried his hardest to get the | 
pony stretched out, but I would not, and never have | 
allowed stretching when measuring for racing or | 
showing. I was told by the owner that he had | 
twenty certificates from peg “—* hy having | 
assed same animal at 14 hands. I replied that I r a = 

aid not wish to cast any stigma upon those gentle- | *SOME DISEASES OF THE HORSE’S HOCK. 
men, other than to say that I had measured the pony | By Proressor Prircnarp. 

fairly and carefully, and that I was quite sure I had | Wi iaiciataed 
made no mistake. This difference ought not to be, .; ; 1 i ; 
and could not be if stretching was not permitted by said that, in treating this subject, he had elected to 


a : /speak more particularly with regard to some of th 
some. Iam of opinion that all animals should be | pathological conditions which affected the softer Mon 


measured, either with or without shoes, as they are | tures of the joint. He had a reason for leaving out 
shown or raced. bone spavin, but it was perhaps uot necessary that he 
———= | should mention it. Of those selected he proposed to 
| give them a very brief description, with the opinions of 
| those who had dealt with the matter, and introducing 
THE NATIONAL VETERINARY BENEVOLENT | occasionally his own ideas with regard to them. The 


| 





YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Professor PRitcHARD who was received with applause, 








AND MUTUAL DEFENCE SOCIETY. | first one he would treat with was “ Bog Spavin ’—an en- 


By J. K. Cauperwoop, M.R.C.V.S. | 


In response to a circular calling the annual meeting 
of the above Society, J as a member availed myself 
of the privilege to attend and if possible find out for 
myself whether the charges brought against it had 
any foundation. Out of I think 165 members only 
about 13 turned up, and it was very apparent that 
all these gentlemen were the only ones who attended 
year after year to conduct the affairs of this most 
important Society. Now is it right or reasonable to 
grumble and call this a ‘‘ Manchester Society ” 
when no other outside members will attend and take 
a responsible place ? Surely there is in our profession 
a little life left yet and a determination to combine, | 
se that reforms urged may be carried. Surely no 
member would for a moment believe that, as this 
Society has been established 30 years, therefore there | 
is no need of reform. Might I suggest that what did | 
for veterinary surgeons 30 years ago might not do, 
now. There is no need to repeat the hackneyed say- | 
ings about being up to date, everyone will agree with 
this, then why don’t our members combine at once 
and thus have a say in the matter ? | 
_ Another reason I had for attending was to move, | 
ifin order, a resolution to the effect that this Society | 





largement at the antero inferior inclined to the inner 
part of the hock. It was an enlargement which, under 
ordinary circumstances, readily yielded to pressure, and 
an enlargement which, in some instances, was associated 
with another disease of the softer structures of the hock 
viz., “ Thoroughpin.” ' 

When he was at College a minor importance was 
attached to the pathological condition of bog spavin 
and probably mainly for the reason that it seldom gave 
rise to lameness. Circumstances altered with the times 
and the period had now come when bog spavin, at any 
rate in some classes of horses, wss looked upon as rather 
a serious matter—so serious indeed that the judges in 
show rings, and the veterinary inspectors in connection 
with them, not infrequently discarded horses, particularly 
young ones, affected with bog spavin. He was now 
alluding to the cart horse. He need not tell them that 
bog spavin was nothing more nor less than a dropsical 
condition of the main joint of the hock. It was on the 
causes of the malady he wished more particularly to 
dwell. Years ago it was looked upon as the result of 
sprain or concussion. In his opinion anything which 
would give rise to such an increase of the quantity of 
fluid contained in the capsule of this large joint as to 
enlarge the size of it, putting it on the stretch as it were 
would create a bog spavin. For example, in a case 
where a horse with very extravagant hind action, was 
frequently called upon to do his utmost with his hind 
limbs, particularly when young, would occasion it. 
Calling upon stallions to cover mares larger than them- 
selves, or to cover mares when too young, or an unusual 


be empowered—after full enquiry—to assist deserving | large number of mares; acts which would necessitate a 


cases irrespective of their being members. I cannot | 
forget an article the late Mr. Greaves wrote to the | 
journals, quoting many pathetic passages from a | 
letter he had received from the widow of a veterinary 
surgeon in great distress. I have no doubt Mr. Greaves | 


out of his own pocket relieved her, and I am sure | 
every member would have voted for assistance to be | 





more than ordinary amount of exertion of the hocks, and 


acts which would consequently produce a repeated 
stretching of the capsule of the joint, and of necessity an 
ultimate increased calibre of it. He was turther of 
opinion, that these blown hocks, as they were termed 
very frequently, were due to another cause, most frequent- 
ly in operation in young cart horses inteuded mainly 


* Owing to Professor Pritchard’s absence on the Continent 


given from the Society, although a case where | the M.S. did not reach us in time for insertion in 
thi . cae the Report 
nothing could be done according to the present rule. | r 


of meeting last week. 





ee 
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for shuw puposes, he meant the extreme amount of 
forcing, in the way of feeding, to which these animals 
are subjected, he had had many opportunities of judging 
of this, and the more he saw of it the more he became 
convinced of existence of the fact. This probably was 
the cause in uperation which had lead many yeterinarians 
to the conclusion that bog spavins were hereditary, and 
leading them consequently to rejecting avimals at shows 
that were so affected. While agreeing that such animals 
should be prevented from becoming prize winners, he 
doubted very much whether the veterinarian was justified 
in looking upon this condition of the hock as being due, 
even in a majority of instances, to hereditary taint, and 
he would repeat that in his opinion this condition of 
the young cart horse’s hock was traceable to forcing aud 
to forcing only. He wished his audience to understand 
that although he was willing to admit that in many in- 
stances bog spavin was due to concussion and spraip, in 
by far the larger number of cases it was to be traced to 
the other cauaes he had instanced. 
He then passed on to speak of another enlarged con- 
dition of the hock commonly called “ Thoroughpin.”’ 
This he need not say was a swelling which appeared at 
the supero lateral part of the back of the joint. The 
swelling might appear on one side only—mure frequently 
ov both—but it was considered as much a thoroughpin 
if found on one side only or on both. The real patho- 
logical condition which they spoke of under this term 
was a drupsical condition of the bursa placed below the 
principal flexa of the hind limb and the calcis When 
speaking of bog spavin he said it was sometimes associa- 
ted with thoroughpin ; and there were numbers of cases 
in which, by applying pressure to the bog spavin the 
enlargement in thoroughpio increased, and vice versa, 
This had led to the conclusion by some that under all 
circumstances there was a connection between the cavity 
of this bursa aud the cavity of the trne hock joint. He 
had carefully dissected these over and over again, and, in 
a majority of cases where he dissected a young hock he 
found a decided partition between the wall of the bursa 
and the wall of the joint of the capsule. Thin, he would 
admit, but there it was. They might ask how he ac- 
counted for the increase of the one enlargement by 
applying pressure to the other. He accounted for it in 
this way: that owing to the increased size of either the 
capsule joint on the one side or the bursa on the other, 
absorption of that partition took place and ever after- 
wards there waa communication between the two. That 
was his reading of the matter, though it might of course 
be incorrect. The causes he need not dwell upon beyond 
saying that he considered the principal to be that of 
sprain from over exertion; but he would make a few 
remarks as to the treatment of the disease. He did this 
because they were led sometimes by their clients to do 
really what they pretty well knew would be next to use- 
less. He was a great believer in the firing iron in cases 
of thorough. pin, and he believed he was aware of every 
mode of treatment adopted in these cases. Some, he 
knew, advocated very strongly the use of the truss, and 
he believed his friend and fellow pupil Mr. Santy was a 
great advocate of the use of a particular kind of truss in 
such cases, For his own part—perhaps it was more his 
misfortune than anything else, but he had not yet seen a 
truss applied to a horse’s hock, especially if such horse 
were of an irritable temperament, where sufficient pressure 
would be brought to bear without excoriation taking 
place as the result. The anti-phlogistic treatment 
might be adopted apparently successfully but the relief 
was only temporary. [n some instances blisters answered 
admirably, but, in his experience, in the majority of 
cases, instead of having a beneficial effect, they had 
absolutely doubled or trebled the enlargement. He had 
however, never yet seen a case where the firing iron had 
failed to reduce the enlargement. He was not now 





speaking of a case of long standing disease in which the 
walls of the sac had undergone transformation into 
strong fibrous or even bony material, but where the wall 
of the sac was still thin, and the contents fluid, if the 
animal had been properly prepared with physic aud 
cooling applications and nicely fired afterwards, no 
matter how large the thoroughpin might be, he had 
never seen a case where the firing iron had failed. Pass- 
ing on to curb, Professor Pritchard said he was going to 
muke a statement which would probably astonish every- 
one in the room. It was that he had worked very hard 
during the past eighteen months, and particularly so 
since he received the invitation to deliver that lecture, 
with the object of finding a specimen of true characteristic 
curb in a dead animal. And would they believe that he 
had utterly failed? They had as large kuackers’ yards 
in London as there were anywhere in the country, and, 
though he had two or three men well bribed to try and 
find a good specimen of curb, they had up to the present 
utterly failed. He had looked over hundreds of dead 
horses himself with the same result. There were curbs 
existing, because he had several under treatment now,. 
but they were not so plentiful as some people would 
have them imagine. What was a curb? In plain 
language it was an enlargement at the back of the hock, 
about opposite to the heads of the splint bones, and it 
was an enlargement which was exactly in the centre of 
the back of the hock. He was speaking of a curb per se 
not of one where they had a large mass of disease at the 
back of the hock. What was this enlargement due to? 
They were told by some that it was a sprained condition 
of the calcanio cuboid ligament. In refutation of this he 
advanced the following argument. It was so situated 
and so connected with these bones—the calcis, the cuboid, 
and the outer splint bone—and it was of such strength 
that he thought it almost impossible any exertion on the 
part of the animal could produce a sprained. condition of 
it. In reply to this it could be very truly said that there 
was no structure in the body which might not become 
lacerated. He was willing to admit that ; but when 
they took into consideration the fact that the hock was 
more tightly knitted together than any joint in the 
body they must certainly allow room iu their minds to 
question whether the calcanio cuboid ligament could 
become even partially sprained. Again putting on one 
side the matter of strength of the ligament. He would 
admit for the moment that this ligament might possivly 
be sprained and that it should be enlarged as the con- 
sequence of the sprain. How could it be got over that 
such enlargement was not in the centre of the back of 
the hock —the situation of curb could not be. The liga- 
ment was placed towards the outer side, and that was an 
argument he ventured to think was beyond contradiction. 
Another theory advanced was that it was a sprain of the 
ligament connecting the calcis and the cuboid together. 
The argument he had advanced would answer that. The 
late Professor Spooner used to teach that it was a sprain 
of the annular ligameut at the back of the hock. Another 
opinion was that it was a sprain of the tendon super- 
ficially placed there. In reply to that he would say that 
they never found this tendon thickened at this particu- 
lar part even if it became sprained. It was always 
lower down. He had never seen a case where there had 
been the slightest thickening of the perforatus tendon at 
this part. To his mind Percival got nearest to the true 
pathology of curb. He said in his book that it was 42 
inflamed condition of the tissue placed between the 
annular ligament and the tendons at the back of the 
hock, and that the thickened condition of this tissue 
around the tendons formed almost a diseased sheath. He 
would give them his own idea of it. He had tuld them 
there was an annular ligament at the back of the hock, 
and they knew that the perforatus tendon ran down the 
back of the hock. It was necessary for the true exte?- 
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‘sion and flexion of the hock that this perforatus tendon 


tion of synovial membrane. An inflamed condition of 


curb. He had repeatedly seen the deposition uncer the 


development of the head of the outer splint bone be not 
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should move in apposition with the anaular ligament, 
and, to allow of its doing so without friction taking 
place, Nature had provided at this part a delicate por- 


this synovial membrane and its results, would give rise to 
the enlargement exactly in the sitution of that termed 


anuular ligament on post-mortem examination, and had 
he been fortunate enough to have secured a specimen 
recently, argument in proof of the theory would have 
been unnecessary. The Professor proceeded to explain 
that he considered the inflammation was set up in the 
affected tissue by some extravagant action on the part of 
the animal, causing more than an ordinary movement 
between the tendon and the annular ligament, giving rise 
to slight laceration of the synovial membrane there 
placed ; and he might say as a passing remark that he 
was very much inclined to the opinion that many cases 
of so-called sprained tendons and ligaments in other 
parts of the limbs, were really cases of disease affecting 
syuovial membranes in connection with such tendons 
and ligaments. In the examination of horses’ hocks he 
would suggest that great care be taken that an undue 


mistaken for the enlargement of curb, and pointed out 
that in such cases the undue size would not be in the 
central line. 

The Professor next alluded to an enlargement in the 
front of, and inclined to the outer portion of the hock, a 
dropsical condiion of the sheath of the “ Peroneus” 
tendon, considering it of common occurrence, and sub- 
mitted the question as to whether lameness haa, in the 
experience of any present, been known to arise from it 
He never had been able to trace defective action to it. 

The lecture was brought to « close by some remarks. 
upon laceration of the ligaments in the front of the hock, 
which bound down, and held in their proper position, 
the tendons as they passed the front of the joint; the 
symptoms indicative of such lesions, together with the 
treatment advisable to adopt. 

The Professor apologised for having passed rather 
hurriedly over some of the subject matter, but trusted 
he had said sufficient to create some interest in it, and to 
give rise to a discussion. 








EASTERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 





The quarterly meeting of the Association was held on 
Thursday, August 22nd, at the Royal Assembly Rooms, 
Yarmouth. There was a good attendance of members, 
and Mr. James Simpson, President of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, honoured the gathering with his 
presence. The members attending were: Messrs. W. 
Bower, East Rudham; E. W. Wright, Yoxford; C. 
Clarke, Reepham ; J. Barr, Halvergate; T. E. Auger, 
Wymondham ; H. Wilkinson, Martham ; W. Shipley, sen., 
Yarmouth ; J. E. Kitchen, London ; J. Thurston, Fress- 
ingfield; W. Turtill, Wickham Market; R. C. Tayler, 
Colchester ; J. Pollock, Norwich ; S. Smith, Lowestoft ; 
W. Shipley, jun., Yarmouth; G. Johnson, Henley; H. 
Gamble, Downham Market ;, H. Thurston, Fressingfield ; 
‘J.D. Allman, London.’ \ ; 

The proceedings were prefaced by an excellent lunch- 
on at which the President of the Association, Mr. F. 
Case, of Swaffham, occupied the chair. At the conclusion 
of this repast there were a few toasts. “The Queen ” 


the interests of the profession. The toast was accorded 
vocal honours. 

The PREsIDENT said the toast was ove that interested 
them as much as him, but he was glad that this year he 
would be their mouthpiece on the many occasions on 
which that toast would be proposed for acceptance. ,As 
they were aware the College went on for very many 
years in a humdrum fashion, but within the last few 
years changes had taken place, changes which certainly 
affected those parents who proposed to place their sons 
in the veterinary profession. The introduction of the 
four years course was hailed with delight and it was 
thought that this would afford an opportunity of thin- 
ning their ranks, or at any rate keeping the profession 
more select as far as numbers were concerned. Since the 
introduction of the four years’ course those gentlemen 
who hailed with delight the idea of extending the curri- 
culum have married or being already married have had 
sons —(laughter)—and they are now eligible for entrance 
to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. Then 
came the question had they done wisely in extending the 
curriculum and increasing the output from their own 
pockets. That would be a selfish way of looking at it, 
but if they were to keep pace with the times, to retain or 
rather obtain that position which they claimed and to 
which they had a perfect right, then they would say that 
the Royal College had done wisely and well in extending 
the curriculum. The results had not been very disastrous 
to the veterinary students, while the eftect upon them- 
selves had not been to assist them, but he believed that 
in the near future they would have, as they had at pre- 
sent, a class of students entering College who would be the 
means of raising their profession and obtaining for them 
that socia) position to which they had a right. If the stu- 
deuts who were seut to the colleges and brought into the 
profession were the sons of men capable of maintaining 
them in a proper position at college for four years then 
when they emerged from their student careers they 
would do for others what they had endeavoured to do for 
them. There were not many questions now of very 
great importance before the Council. There was that 
old question of their grievance against the Board of 
Agriculture, and this was a question which he hoped 
might be settled during his presidency. Whether it 
would be settled in their favour or they be condemned 
to occupy their present position remained to be seen. So 
far as he was concerned he was making every endeavour 
to obtain for the profession that recognition to which 
they were entitled. He was in communication with the 
member for his district and other Members of Parliament 
with the object of obtaining for the profession an inter- 
view with the President of the Board of Agriculture. If 
they could obtain this and calmly and seriously lay be- 
fore him the views of the profession and the position in 
which it is placed in regard to the public, and also showed 
that the public is not being fairly treated considering 
the large amounts it has to contribute for the support of 
the Animals Department of the Board of Agriculture, 
then he believed they wuuld be successful, especially if 
they showed that both they and the public had a griev- 
ance against the Board of Agriculture. If he was success- 
ful in bringing about the interview it would be his duty, 
after consultation with the Council, to prepare such a 
tale as would appeal to the heart of the President of the 
Board of Agriculture. He had to thank the proposer for 
the kind way in which he had referred to him personally, 
and his hearers for the handsome way in which they had 
received the name of the College. 

The health of Mr. President Case, proposed by Mr. W. 
Shipley, sen., was also warmly greeted, and the President 
made fitting response. 





having been honoured, i | 
Mr. Bower proposed “The health of the President of 
the C ollege,” who, he said, was always striving to advance 


A Memser ELectTep to tHe Councin. 
The Hon. Sxc. made the gratifying announcement, 
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amid applause, that their member and candidate for 
Council, Mr. Bower, had been elected. 
Tue “ NationaL”’ To visit YARMOUTH. 


The Hon. Szc. then made the equally pleasing intima- 
tion that at their request he had invited the National 
Veterinary Association to visit the Eastern Counties and 
Yarmouth had been selected for the 1896 annual meeting. 
Mr. W. Bower had been chosen as the President of the 
National for that year. 

NoMINATIONS. 

The Hon. Sec. proposed, and Mr. W. Shipley, sen., 
seconded for nomination as a new member Mr. Balls, of 
Yarmouth. Mr. Thurston nominated Mr. Roberts, of 
Diss, and Mr. Bower seconded. The Hon. Sec. proposed 
Mr. Mullane, of Bungay, Mr. Thurston seconded. The 
Hon. Sec. also proposed Mr. F. B. C. Taylor, of Thuxton, 
Mr. S. Smith seconded. All four nominations were 
accepted, and the gentlemen will be proposed for election 
at the next meeting. 

Next MEsrInNa. 

Mr. TuRTILL proposed that the next meeting be held 
at Ipswich. The Hon. Sec. seconded. 

An amendment was moved in favour of visiting Col- 
chester, but only the proposer and seconder voted for it, 
and Ipswich was therefore selected, the date being left to 
the Committee to arrange. 

A RESIGNATION. 


The Hon. Sec. stated that Mr. T. Slipper, who had 
now settled in Tamworth, wrote to him resigning his 
membership of the Association. He had been their 
Secretary about five years and this was the first time he 
had ever received a resignation. 

TUBERCULOSIS IN CATTLE. 


The Hon. Sec. then read a letter dated Edinburgh, 
July 25th, 1895, from the Scottish Metropolitan Veter- 
inary Medical Society, addressed to the President and 
Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, as 
follows :-- 

“The President and Members of the above society, 
which numbers on its roll many of the leading veteri- 
varians in Scotland, are of opinion that the rapid and 
alarming spread during late years of bovine tuberculosis 
among the cattle generally, and the dairy stock in par- 
ticular, of Great Britain and Ireland, cannot but be re- 
garded in the light of a great national danger, and that 
stringent measures to prevent the extension of this dan- 
gerous and insidious disease are urgently necessary, and 
should be at once entered upon. 

They therefore respectfully request the influence and 
aid of the President and Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, to bring these indisputable facts 
and the opinions formed thereon, to the notice of the 
Minister of Agriculture. 

Further, that the Royal Commission formed to investi- 
gate this disease, in relation to its danger to human life 
have some months ago submitted their conclusious ry 
the Government, that tuberculosis was prevalent in cat- 
tle, including dairy stock, and was communicable to 
mankind, through the consumption as food of their milk 
and flesh, and that this Society regrets that so gravea 
state of matters should continue to exist unheeded by the 
Government. 

It is, moreover, their opinion— 

1st.—That bovine tuberculosis should be scheduled in 

the Contagious Diseases Act of 1894. 

2nd.—That all dairy Cows should be placed under 

veterinary ae. 
3rd.—That among all suspected herds and dai 

stock the use of the di i "y 

¢ © diagnostic test, “ tuber- 

culin” under scientific supervision, should 


The co-operation and support of sister societies in 
the veterinary profession have been earnestly requested, 
as the Scottish Metropolitan Veterinary Medical Society 
considers that a duty has devolved upon the whole pro- 
fession to combine to strengthen the cry to the Govern- 
ment for the adoption of measures whereby bovine 
tuberculosis in this country may be checked, and ulti- 
mately extirpated. 

It would, in conclusion, further point out for the ovn- 
sideration of the Government, that the longer the delay, 
the greater the difficulties and the attendant expense 
that will inevitably follow.” 

The PresivEnt of the Royal College said that he had 
received a similar communication which would be laid 
before the Council at their next meeting. Without ex- 
pressing any opinion as to whether tuberculosis should 


cautious before coming to any conclusion upon the 
question, because they would doubtless consider whether 
tuberculosis was a disease that could be readily com- 
municable to human beings except where the mammary 


consider whether it was advisable to urge upon the 
Government, the destruction of—he did not hesitate to 
say—hundreds of thousands of cattle, because in his 
opinion hundreds of thousands of cattle were affected 
with tuberculosis at the present moment, if the disease 
was not destructive to the life of man. It was a serious 
thing when a profession like their’s represented to the 
Government that tuberculosis was communicable to man 


and urged upou them at great cost to the English tax- 
payer that they should include this disease of tubercu- 
losis in the schedule of diseases and adopt the course 
suggested by the Scottish Society’s circular, that the 
tuberculin test should be applied to all avimals suspected. 
How were they to draw the line? Might it not be con- 
sidered by every veterinary surgeon that an animal 
showing symptoms of ordinary wasting is subject to 
tuberculosis? In the event of the test being applied and 
it is found that the animal—not perhaps a milcb cow at 
all but a store beast—is affected with tuberculosis, was 
it right to urge upon the Government the destruction of 
all these animals. 

Mr. W. Surpxey, SEN., said he did not think it would 
be right for the association to express an opinion as to 
the desirability of making tuberculosis a scheduled 
disease. Before they did that the question should be 
thorouzhly gove into and the Council was the proper 
body to do that. They all knew that it was a most dan- 
gerous disease, but at the same time if they took the 
course suggested it would necessitate the destruction of 
aw amount of property which might not be advisa- 

e. 
The Hon. Sec. said that there was a cousiderable 
amount of tuberculosis in cattle at the present time but 
as to whether it was a danger to human life he would not 
like to say. Itcertainly was not to the extent they were 
led to believe, except in special cases. They did uot 
want to be snubbed, nor to speak without their book, 
and therefore they should ask the Royal College to 
undertake some investigations and present the matter 10 
a proper light to the profession before the Board of Agr'- 
culture was approached. He therefore moved that we, 
the members of the Eastern Counties V.M.A., suggest 
that the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons should 
investigate the subject of tuberculosis in cattle and place 
a report before the members of the profession rather that 
before the Board of Agriculture. 

Mr. Smttx seconded. ; 

Mr. Barer thought that they should concur with the 
Scottish Association so far as dairy cattle were concerne 
whose milk was used for food purposes. Milk was know? 





be made compulsory. 


to be much more infectious than the flesh, and mu¢ 


be a scheduled disease or not he might ask them to be 


gland is affected with tuberculosis. They would have to 


not only through the milk but from the flesh of animals 
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more notice should be taken of that than of the flesh 
from store cattle», He believed that hundreds of infants 
died every year in the towns from taking the milk of 
tuberculous cows, and so far as the circular related to 
dairy cows they should take notice of it. He knew of 
three or four cows in his parish which were infected and 
whose milk he declined to receive into his house. In 
one instance he advised a man to get rid of an infected 
cow, but he refused, and the cow died six months after- 
wards from tuberculosis. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 


Rute REscINDED. 


Mr. AUGER moved, the President seconded, and it was 
unanimously resolved, that the rule allowing payment of 
5s. per head from the funds of the Association towards 
the cost of the annual dinner be rescinded. It was ex- 
plained that this had been tried as an experiment to 
secure a greater attendance of members, but it had 
failed. 

ABDOMINAL SURGERY. 


Mr. W. Suiptey, Sen., (the Hon. Treas.) then intro- 
duced as a subject for discussion the question ot abdom- 
inal surgery. In the course of his address he said :— 

He was not present at Birmingham at the annual 
meeting of the National Veterinary Medical Aesociation 
where Professor Macqueen brought forward a very 
interesting and instructive paper upon operations of the 
abdominal cavity, more especially in horses. Hitherto 
they had always been led to believe that an operation 
into the abdominal cavity was almost certain to beattend- 
ed with fatal results on account of the extremely sensi- 
tive nature of the peritoneum. When they thought of 
the enormous injuries and the extensive wounds seen in 
the abdominal cavity of horses, with protrusions of the 
intestines and of the omentum, which under some cir. 
cumstances was removed, and the ultimate results whica 
had not been anything like fatal, it was worth serious 


| tion to put him down and by incision into the abdominal 
jeavity to attempt to remove that obstruction? Or 
| should they let the thing tak2 its course and allow the 
| animal to die. He had nothing to put forward in regard 
| to what should be done; he wished he had, but when 
they saw the extraordinary abdominal injuries that 
horses received he thought they should consider whether 
they ought not to be in a position to make more attempts 
to cure their patients than they had hitherto done. He 
had never opened the abdominal cavity except in case 
of castration, and in removing a foal at chance times from 
a mare and her immediate destruction afterwards, or by 
accident, and he would like to know if members of the 
Society had, and could suggest any way or mears whereby 
they might carry out these operations with anything like 
a hope of success. He thought that they ought to do so. 
Their surgery should be quite equal to that of the sister 
profession. Certainly veterinary surgeons had not the 
| feelings of their ‘patients to consider, which their pro- 
‘fessional brethren had, but they had very great difficulty 
.in carrying out the antiseptic treatment in a proper 
manner which doctors had not. They could not get clear 
of the horse’s surroundings. If a man had to be laid on 
the table and his bowel taken out, scraped or cut or what 
not, doctors could do it in a clean suitable room, with all 
the proper antiseptic treatment required. There were 
generally three or four surgeons present to assist, some- 
one to administer the chloroform, another ove to watch 
the sponges, a third to see that proper antiseptic 
measures are taken, and the rest of it, and the operation 
is probably saccessful, and very good it allis. If their 
patient dies they are free from all blame and responsi- 

bility. They have done that which is best, they have 

endeavoured to save the life of their patient, and if he 

dies they have simply failed. He would ask again, could 

they put the same rules and regulations into force in re- 

gard to their patients? He had very serious doubts of 

it. If they had a calculus to deal with they made an 

incision into the abdominal cavity, thuy might succeed in 








consideration whether up to the present time they had | 
not thought wounds of the abdomen much more serious | 
than they really were. Take the operation adopted for | 
the removal of the testes in rigs. How was it done? | 


finding it and bringing it to the opening, then they had 
to remove it, and the probability is where it had to be 
removed from the intestines it would mean an incision 
through the bowel itself which would be a much more 


They put the animal down, made a slit in the scrotum, | serious operation than simply opening the abdominal 
drive your arm in, push your hand through the muscles, | cavity. Whether it would be successful or not he did 
rupture the peritoneum, poke about amongst the intes- | not know. So few of their members were present at the 
tines and remove something, probably the testes. After National Association meeting that he thought the sub- 
abit the animal is allowed to get up and he does very | ject was one which he might reasonably place before 
well. There has been no antiseptic precautions, no | them. He desired to ask Mr. Bower if in the course 
chloroform to keep the animal under proper conditions, | of his experience in a case of obstruction from calculus 
but after doing all this the animal recovered. At the | he had been able to detect it by rectal exploration, and 
present time of day that could not be a proper method | where he had done so if he thought it at all probable 


of operation, In ordinary surgical practice they saw | 
the most extraordinary operations performed with pro- | 
per antiseptic precautions under chloroform which in 
days past would have been thought to be thoronghly | 
impracticable. He knew the difficulties veterinary sur- | 
geons laboured under in regard to antiseptic treatment. | 
‘They might be called in to attend a horse with a twisted | 
bowel, strangulated hernia or it might be a calculus | 
Which they could detect by an examination per rectum. | 
Was there any one amongst them who would dare to put 
the horse down and operate on him in the farmyard, say. 
though he appreciated what Prot. Macqueen had put ve- 
fore them he very much doubted whether veterinary 
surgeons in ordinary practice were in a position to carry 
out properly the antiseptic precautions necessary in 
operations ot the kind, and he would like the members 
present to give their practical experience as to the advisa- 
bility of having recourse to these methods which were | 
thought right to adopt in cases of the kind. As country 
veterinary surgeons would they be justified supposing 
they knew a horse had a calculus, immediately on finding 
t the calculus in the intestine was causing an obstruc- | 


that he could have removed it by operation. 
Discussion. 

Mr. Bower said the subject was a very suitable one 
for discussion. He had detected calculi by exploration 
of the rectum. Before they could operate on the abdo. 
men they had to obtain the consent of the owner and 


have someone to assist them, but there was something 
worse to fear than the operation, and that was the after 


‘treatment. Position had a great deal to do with it. 


They could operate on a domestic animal the same as on 


'a haman being but they could not get the domestic 


animal into a position favourable to the recovery from 
the operation. The next thing was food. They could 
give the human patient very little of that which might 
be nutritious and he would eat it without any pain or 


fighting, but it was difficult with their patients if they 


had to pour anything down them, because if they were 
put under restraint the least exertion on their part 
would strain severely the effects of the operation. He 
believed that many of the abdominal operations could be 
performed, but it was the after consequences that they 
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had to fear. He had never opened the abdoman except 
in castration, and he had seen this most cruelly done; 
perhaps he had done it in a cruel manner. Occasionally 
when they had to operate they placed one hand up the 
rectum, they had only one assistant who ‘took half the 
dung off and then in went that arm into the rectum. 
However, the patient got up and probably did well. In 
another case they might take the greatest care and yet 
the patient died—not of the operation but from dietetic 
treatment and so on. 
Tue Hon. Sec. said that he was present at Birming- 
ham and he also read the paper. He was never more 
surprised iu his life, after seeing some of the specimens, 
to think that such operations could be performed on the 
abdomen of the horse. He did not really believe them 
possible. He saw one specimen. The flank of a horse 
had been opened, an intestine taken out, an incision per- 
haps six inches long, made, stitched up, avd the whole 
intestine had healed perfectly. A specimen was also 
shown in which Murphy’s button had been introduced. 
A section was made in the gut of a horse, a piece taken 
out, the two pieces of the gut had been joined by a 
button, and the horse passed the button. He was sorry 
to say that Prof. Macqueen horses died, but he had an 
excuse for each of them, but whether they died or not 
that was a beautiful and successful operation, and there 
was every reason to hope iu the future for the success 
of these operations. It was uot for them to concern 
themselves with the theoretical part of the operation. 
What affects them most of all was the practice. Two 
mouths since he was himself in a muddle. He operated 
on acolt and immediately afterwards, before he got up, 
the man told him that the colt was blown. He put 
stitches into it and led it up, but as soon as it was up he 
saw that the intestines were through. He left instruc- 
tions for it to be watched, but he was soon fetched and 
foun’ the animal in great pain. He reduced the hernia 
but the colt died, as he of course expected. He thought 
how peculiarly they had to reduce this hernia. After he 
had once passed his hand in he could not for the life of 
him get the intestine back until he had made an incision 
in the internal abdominal ring. That was a case, of 
course, in which vo other operation would have been 
successful, but in case of ordinary strangulated scrotal 
hernia why not make an incision in the flank and re- 
duce the hernia from the inside. In simple cases we can 
reduce it per rectum. Why not tap a distended gut with 
a trochar and canula and reduce the hernia from the in- 
side. Just the same with rigs. Why not operate 
directly from the flank instead of tearing a hole and 
breakiug through the scrotum and abdominal ring. There 
was no reason why that should not be done, the wounds 
healed. Why not open the abdominal cavity of a horse 
under antiseptic conditions and carry out the treatment 
with the same precautions. He had seen rig operated on 
and never saw a bigger piece of butchery in his hfe, and 
he would never attempt to operate for rig ina uianilest 
way. He thought they were perfectly justitied in open- 
ing the abdominal cavity. He rememoered a case of a 
horse in that town which had reared up and come down 
on some palings ard made a hole straight through. He 
could put his finger into the abdominal cavity. He had 
the wound strapped rvund, applied antiseptic treatment 
and in a fortnight the wound was perfectly well. Mr. 
Bower spoke about feeding. It took a long time to 
starve a horse. A horse could take a certain amount of 
nutrition without putting the twitch on or drenchin 
them with this or that. If they left their patients alone 
without this extra food or nutrition they would doa 
great deal better than if it were forced upon them. In 
the case of abdominal injuries his line of treatment was 
to start the poor brutes on opium and give them nothin 
to eat until he was satisfied that they were recoverin : 
The bowels did not want to be put into an extra ieate 


| them about anyhow. 





of activity, and he liked to keep the bowels as quiet as 
possible. It was difficult indeed to carry on one’s opera- 
tions under purely antiseptic treatment, and they knew 
how they had to go about spaying pigs, examining a 
horse’s teeth, then cutting a litter of pigs and so on, and 
they went at it without thinking any more about anti- 
septic, than any other man. He went to operate on a 
litter of pigs for a man in his district. Just as he was 
about to close the hole out came a little piece of intes- 
tine. His assistant shut up the pig's leg rather quickly 
and the intestine came on to his knife and out came 
some ingesta. He stitched it up and the piglived. Pigs 
suffered all sorts of severe injury to their intestines and 
seemed not at all liable to peritonitis, and in some cases 
whether of a pig, colt, or ox they knew that the mischief 
was more or less septic. It might be said that in going 
from one case to another as they did they were sure to 
introduce some septic material. There was a certain 
amount to be expected, but in the country there was not 
half the amount of septic material in the atmosphere, 
and on their hands or instruments that there would be in 
towns, and they had a better state of affairs to deal with. 
If he cuuld positively assure himself that an animal had 
an obstruction or a calculus that could only be removed 
by operation, he would not hesitate for a moment to 
operate. The difficulty they had to contend with which 
was generally recognised was that when they diagnosed 
the animal was as a rule dying, and if death tuok place they 
put it down to the operation rather than to the condition of 
the animal. (Mr. Bower: If we do not our employers 
do.) Although good might come from that discussion and 
from abdominal surgery it was a fact that although they 
had to treat their patients to the best of their ability 
they dare not perform these operations until they knew 
that the animal could not get any better, and that any- 
thing else was hopeless. (Applause.) 

Mr. TurriLt said that he was rather free with opera- 
ting and he liked to cut these poor animals about, espec- 
ially when left alone. He narrated an amusing instance 
of a farmer’s wife, who had seen a veterinary surgeon 
open a cow’s abdomen, making an incision six inches 
long in a cow with a calving knife. She scooped out the 
contents of the stomach with her hand and then left the 
animal until her husband came home, who sent for him. 
He put his arm down between the stomach and the 
abdominal wall and got the stuff out that had fallen 
there. He had no catgut sutures and therefore put in 
some stitches in ordinary thread, and the hole healed up 
until it was only about the size of a farthing, and gases 
passed through this hole for some time. He had opera- 
ted in two or three such cases, emptied the stomachs and 
the animals had got on all right. There was no cdmpari- 
son between operations on the ox and the horse. They 
spayed heifers up to two years old and could pull 
He had pulled at them until he 
thought he should pull the back to pieces. (Laughter.) 
lt was different with horses. As -to the antiseptic treat- 
ment if they kept their hands and finger nails clean and 
introduced them into a clean horse they would not do 
much harm. In operating on rigs they must have a de- 
pendent orifice and they kept their fist there until the 
horse got up when he closed it. In regard to scrota 
operations the hand must be worked up the natural 
canal and this was the only way of doing it properly. 
this path was missed they had to tear one way 
another, and got a collection of pus. If they kept their 
fist there the bowel would be prevented coming into the 
canal aud when the horse got up it would keep in its 
place. He had a case of a horse with strangulated herp1a 


and the gut came through. He operated. It so filled 
the cavity that he could not get his fingers into the 1n- 
guinal ring but he eventually pulled it through. 
horse got well and worked for three years after. (AP- 
plause). 
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Mr. Barge said that in regard to the administration of 
chlorofurm in operations, was it not one of the best 
autiseptics applied directly to the wound? Would not 
chloruform applied to the nese have a general antiseptic 
effect by destroying germs iv the blood or which had 
gained access to the blood ? 

The PsrestpENt of the Royal College, rising at the 
invitation of the President, said it was areal treat to 
come into a county where one heard the opinions of 
practical men alone. He looked upon Norfolk not alone 
as a breeding county of a very excellent class of horses, 
but of animals in geveral, more particularly of the ox 
tribe. It was therefore interesting to hear their 
opinions because he knew that they came from men who 
had made experiments, and who did not merely quote 
college authors or works which they had read. The sub- 
ject of abdominal operations was undoubtedly a very 
large one. The members of the National Veterinary 
Association at Birmingham were a whole day discussing 
it. He quite agreed with Mr. Shipley, sen., that he was 
right in introducing it. and though the paper of Prof. 
Macqueen was really private to the National Veterinary 
Association he was sure the Professor would feel not 
only flattered but grateful that the matter had been in- 
troduced to so many practical veterinary surgeons, be- 
cause the more the subject was ventilated the more 
popular would it become and the more were they likely 
to learn from its discussion. Unquestionably the 
veterinary surgeon did labour under an extraordinary 
amount of difficulty in regard to the antiseptic treatment 
advocated in the paper. He pointed out to Professor 
Macqueen at Birmingham that his operations in abdom- 
inal surgery were upon healthy avimals. Every animal 
that he operated upon was kept for a certain time. Prof. 
Macqueen in answer to that objection said that he did 
not keep these animals for any particular reason, or in 
order to prepare them in any particular way, but that 
the season of the year he selected for these particnlar 
experiments was especially cold aud he kept them in 
order to select a favourable day for the operations. That 
was all right, but if abdominal surgery was to become 
general by veterinary practitioners, could they delay 
their operations. Take for instance the excision of 
twelve inches of the small intestine referred to in the 
paper. In the first place they had to decide whether it 
was 12 or 24 inches of intestines which had not only be- 
come inflamed but had perhaps gone on to mortification, 
and then they had to decide upon the right time for 
operating. He therefore agreed with the Hon. Sec. who 
suid that they were not justified in resorting to these 
operations until every other remedy had been tried. In 
the case of this excision of 12 inches of the small intes- 
tine, what did the operation consist of? Opening the 
aodomen under the most favourable circumstances in a 
farmyard, perhaps he might say a stinking farmyard. 
(Hear, hear.) They arrived at the conclusion that it was 
necessary to perform the operation at a time when per. 
haps they had not even an ordinary assistant with them. 

here was no time to call in the aid of professional 
brethren who resided in neighbouring towus, there was 
12 inches of the small intestine badly inflamed which 
must come offin order to bring about recovery. They 
had therefore to cast the animal, open the abdomen, and 
Temove this length. Then they were asked to have full 
confidence in the operation of joining the two ends 
together by means of a button which they had to leave 
the horse to get rid of as best he could through the ileo- 
cecal value. Those who know more of that valve than 
others would be able to work out the problem how he 

Was to get rid of this indigestible button. One thing he 
Was struck with at Birmingham after inspecting the 
Specimens was the absence of adhesions after the opera- 
tions. Many of them were under the impression, if they 

had any extensive experience of abdominal surgery, 


that after cutting into any serous sac that operation 
would be succeeded in time by a certain amount of ad- 
hesion. There were adhesions after the simple opera 

tion of spaying the pig when indignant owners who 
occasionally lost pigs through extensive adhesions of the 
intestines declared that the operator had sewn the intes- 
tives to the side of the animal. (Applause.) He was 
very much struck too with the manner in which the ends 
had united where a six or twelve inch excision of the 
large intestine had been made. 1. was simply marvellous. 
He thought that Professor Macqueen had occasionally to 
refer to the fact that abscesses formed in the muscular 
tissue after operation, but in the cases that he inspected 
at Birmingham he saw nothing like a serious amount of 
adhesion between the bowel and the abdominal parietes. 
On the contrary he was struck by the absence of 
it. Gentlemen who were not members of the National 
Association would be glad to know that Professor Mac- 

queen urged them not to include the muscular coat of 
the bowel in the operation but in all cases to secure the 
serous coat so that in the first place they might have 
simple adhesion of the dividing and the serous 

coat of the bowel and the healing of the muscular coat 

would certainly follow. He hoped that the introduction 

of so important a subject as this at the National Veter- 
inary Association meetings would be a proof tu those 
who had uot already joined that Association of the 
extremely valuable character of the papers produced by 

it. When he told them that it had heen decided by those 

who were responsible for the conduct of the National 

meeting not to publish these papers or the discussions 

they would see that it was necessary for those who had 

not joined the Association to do so if they wished to 

profit by such papers. They would find that ten shillinge 

was well spent in becoming a member. In referring to 

the difficulties of abdominal surgery, when he asked 
them to covsider Prof. Macqueen’s advice in these cases 

he should perhaps say that he forgot how many instru- 

meuts he advised they should have ready by them, and 

how they should be kept before operation. The Prof. 

recommended that they be kept in a closed oven until 

they were likely to be wanted, and then he suggested that 
they should have threaded as many as twenty-four needles 
for an operation. They must also wash and shave and 

disinfect the skin. They could therefore judge how 

extremely difficult it was for them to resort to laparo- 

tomy and enterectomy. He believed, however, that 

what Professor Macqueen had done had given them eu- 

couragement to go on, and the greatest credit was due to 

him for it. He had demonstrated that there was not 

that extreme danger in operating, certainly upon healthy 

animals, by cutting into the abdominal cavity which they 

certainly once supposed to exist, and as time went on 

they would be able to demonstrate to themselves through 

meetings of that kind and to their fellow practitioners 

that a good deal could be gained by the introduction in 

the first place of the paper by Prof. Macqueen at the 

National Association aud seconded by the very excellent 

remarks of the Hou. Sec. (Applause.) 

Mr. SmitH quoted from an old volume of The Veterin- 
arian, dated 1828, an interesting case bearing on the 
subject. It was given by Dr. Cheselden who stated that 
“acow was suffering from constipation of the bowels. 
Thomas Brayer, a doctor of cattle, opened the ox iu the 
flank and took out a great part of its bowels, upon 
searching which he found there was a perfect stoppage 
in the guts, and the gut was about the stoppage putri- 
fied for three quarters of a yard, whereupon he cut off so 
much of the gut as was putrid and took it quite away, 
and then drew the ends of the guts which remained 
sound after what was cut off together upon a hollow 
* keck ” which was about three or four inches long, and 
sewed the said ends of the guts together upon the said 





“ keck,” leaving the “keck”’ within the guts, and then 
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sewed up the whole cut in the hide upon the flank of the 
ox. Within the space of one hour after this operation 
the ox dunged, and the pieces of the “ keck” that the 
said ends of the gat were sewn upon came away with the 
dung, whereupon the ox recovered and lived to do the 
owner service several years.” (Laughter.) 

Mr. W. Suire.ey, sEN., said he hoped Prof. Macqueen 
would not object to his introducing the subject. He had 
no idea of criticising his paper iu any shape or form, and 
if he had in any way encroached upon his province he 
hoped the Prof. would overlook it. So few of their 
mewbers attended the National meeting at Birmingham 
that he thought it would be a good thing to introduce it 
not only to hear their opinions but to show them how 
necessary it was to belong to such a good Society as the 
National Veterinary Association. He had heard that 
the National was to hold their 1896 meeting in the Eas- 
tern Counties, and he hoped every member of their own 
Society would make it their aim and object to attend, 
If one and all juined it, it would be a grand thing for the 
profession at large. (Hear, hear.) 

The PrestpEnT said that he had never performed any 
of the operations which had been mentioned, but he had 
heard uf them, notably one case 22 years since. He cas. 

trated a good many colts in the season and he only had 
had one case in which the buwel came out. He was cas- 
trating a great three-year-old colt and after he got up he 
found six or seven yards of bowel under his legs, aud he 
therefore took his yun and shot the colt. They had had 
some interesting speeches and he moved a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Shipley, sen., for introducing the subject, aud to 
the President of the Royal College for his contribution 


to the discussion. ; 
Mr. Bower seconded and the vote was passed unani- 


mously. ceo 
After brief acknowledgements a sim‘lar vote to the 


President closed the business proceedings. The members 
subsequently took tea together with their wives and 
lady friends, thus pleasantly closing a most enjoyable 


meeting. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


THE INDICATIONS OF TUBERCULIN. 





On this subject the following quotation from Dr. 
Scurfield’s trauslation of Nocard is of great interest. This 
little work 1s a capital translation of M. Nocard’s able 
summary of our knowledge of the disease, and for several 
reasons is well worth the notice of our profession.* 


“ The value of the indications given by tuberculin has, 
however, been disputed. It has been said that sometimes 
it produces no reaction in avimals manifestly tubereu- 
lous, and that sometimes, again, it sets up the supposed 
specific reaction in animals which the post-mortem exam- 
ination shows to be free from tuberculosis. 

The first objection has a foundation in fact, but is 
nevertheless, unjustifiable. It must not be forgotten 
that, in highly tuberculous animals, which are phthisical 
in the true sense of the word, or already feverish. the 
thermic reaction may be little marked, or even absolutely 
nil. This is the explanation of the contradictory results 
at first obtained from the experiments made by veterin. 
ary surgeons, for the purpose of finding out what advan- 
tage they could obtain from the ‘lymph’ of Koch. To 
get along more quickly, and to waste the least possible 
time, they only experimented on obviously tuberculous 





* Messrs. Baillidre, Tindall and Cox. 20, King Willian 
Street, Strand. Price 4s. ing William 


animals. Since we know that, to be certain that an 
animal is tuberculous, the disease must be already far 
advanced, it follows that many of those animals experi- 
mented on must have been absolutely phthisical or 
feverish. They did not, therefore, react to the tubercu- 
lin ; but this fact has no importance from a practical 
point of view, for in such animals there is no need of 
tuberculin to make the diagnosis, the clinical signs alone 
being sufficient. 

The other complaint against tuberculin would be much 
more serious, if it was alleged in earnest. Let us see 
what there isin it: on this point the strongest argu- 
ment is borrowed from the official report of experiments 
made at the Imperial Health Office of Berlin under the 
direction of Schiitz. These. experiments were made on a 
total of sixty-six cattle: fifty-one animals reacted to 
tuberculin, of which forty-three were tuberculous, and 
eight had uo lesion ; of the fifteen which did not react, 
four were tuberculous. 

At first sight these figures are not very encouraging, 
and justify the reserve adopted on the subject of the 
value of tuberculin ; but when the details of the experi- 
ments are examined more closely, we find that Schiitz 
considered as having reacted all the animals whose tem- 
perature went up half a degree! Now, it is well-known 
that, eveu in perfectly healthy animals, a variation in 
the evening and morning temperatures to the extent of 
half a degree may sometimes take place, for which reason 
I only declare tuberculous those animals which undergo, 
through the action of tuberculin, a rise of tempeiature of 
more than 1:4 degrees, so that if my formula is applied 
to the experiments of Schiitz, it will then be seen that, 
in his hands, two animals alone reacted which were not 
found to be tuberculous at the autopsy. It is true that 
the list of tuberculous animals which had not reacted to 
the injection would be thereby notably increased ; but as 
this increase has reference to animals highly tuberculous, 
and for the most part regularly phthisical, the considera- 
tions explained hefore will be applicable to them, and the 
fact loses all its importance. But, it may be said, it is 
nove the less true that, in a small number of non- 
tuberculous subjects, tuberculin has set up the reaction 
considered to be characteristic of tuberculosis. Perhaps 
this has sometimes been the case; but the number of 
these unfortunate instances is quite inconsiderable, and 
certainly very much smaller than it appears to be from 
the published facts. I would like to state that it ap- 
pears to me extremely probable that if the lesions, which 
have been proclaimed by the tuberculin, have not been 
found at the autopsy, it is because in, at any rate, a great 
number of cases they have not been sufficiently carefully 
looked for. We must not forget that the duration and 
intensity of the reaction have no relation to the number 
and severity of the lesions; it even seems that the re- 
action may be most distinct in cases where, the lesion 
being very limited, the auimals have retained the appear- 
ances of health. This proposition has been since con- 
firmed on all sides, and I could quote numerous cases, 
absolutely convincing, where a single tuberculous lym- 
phatic gland or a few small pulmonary foci have been 
sufficient to cause a reaction of more than 2 degrees. 

Jéhne and Siedamgrotzki, of Dresden, who have made 
numerous experiments on this subject, say with truth 
that the careful examination of an animal prepared for 
the butcher’s shop can give no certainty of the nun-exis- 
tence of some tuberculous focus situated deeply in a gland 
or in the marrow of the bones. 


— 








Pxevero in Ausrrauian Cartie.—Six of the 499 bullocks 
landed at Deptford from s.s. Southern Cross, from Australia, 
were affected with pleuro-pneumonia, and it is anticipa 
that more cases will be found when the slaughtering of the 





remainder of the consignment has been completed. 
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SWINE FEVER 





We are able to publish to day some important figures 
relating to swine fever in Great Britain. Their signifi- 
cance arises from the circumstance that an examination 
of them will bring to light some grounds for hoping that 
the long uphill fight against this troublesome diseaso is 


possibly taking a favourable turn :— 


fied that the cases were swine fever. On Tuesday, the 
Board sent down an inspector, who visited the Work- 
house, and another pig, which appeared to be suffering 
from swine tever, was shot and buried.—Grantham 
Journal. — 





Symptoms of Swine Fever. 


From Farm and Home we take the following query by 
a correspondent :—“ I should deem it a favour if you 


NoumBer or OuTBREAKS PER MontH oF Swine Fever | would tell me the symptoms of pig fever, as I have 


IN 1894 anp In 1895. 
1894. 


| 1895. 
Eng- Wales’ Scot- | Eng- 


Lik ey 
| Scot- 
land. 








Month. 
land. land. land. | Wales. 
January ... | 286 3 4 361 4 21 


February ... | 297 2 10 | 311 9 34 
March ... | 480 2 31 491 15 35 








April .. | 471 4 30 473 10 40 
May ... | 528 12 36 517 6 24 
June ... | 535 30 44 532 9 32 
July ... | 614 | 39 42 488 14 19 


August ... | 666 | 44 56 465 21 21 
September... | 375 | 24 | 36 - _ — 
October ... | 290 21 18 — — — 
November ... | 308 15 19 - — — 
December ... | 297 11 21 |— — —_ 


These figures, it will be observed, denote the number 
of outbreaks of the disease, as distinguished from the 
number of animals attacked, which would, of cvurse, be 
much greater. Taking last year’s outbreaks it is seen 
that the number, which was at a minimum at the begin- 
ning of the year, rose to a maximum in July and August. 
and then declined again. So far as the figures for the 
current year are available the same course of events is 
noticeable, the figures being at their lowest at the begin- 
uing of the year and at their highest at about the middle 
of the year. But the total for May, June, July, and 
August of last year is 2343, whereas the corresponding 
total this year is only 2002, and there is, moreover, a 
decrease in each of these months in 1895 as compared 
with the corresponding months in 1894. It may, no 
doubt, be objected that it is early to base any substavtial 
argument upon these facts, but no harm can arise from 
directing attention to them, especially if pig-keepers 
should thereby be induced to bestow greater care upon 
the housing aud feeding of their animals, The out- 
breaks of swine fever are most numerous at the hot 
period of the year, when there is most dairy refuse to be 
disposed of, and when the never very delectable food of 
the pig is perhaps in its most objectionable condition. 
The science of bacteriology has not yet found its way 
into the pig-trough, and there is still a wide lack of 
appreciation of the fact that the pig is naturally a clean 
animal, and that it is endowed with no inherent yearning 
for filthy food and insanitary lodging. Some of the 
most successful of our breeders of pedigree swine have 
managed to keep their herds continuously free from 
swine fever by bestowing proper care upon the diet and 
the housing of their animals.— The Times. 


a —— a 


























Swine Fever—Five Days Delay. 

On Thursday 5th inst., information was brought to the 
police-station, by the Master of the Grantham Work- 
ouse, that a suspected outbreak of swine fever had 
Sccurred on the premises, two pigs having died, and ove 
being seriously ill. Capt. B. H. Russell and Chief Con- 
stable Jones ({nspector for the borough under the Con- 
lous Diseases Animals Act) at once proceeded to the 
tion. The third pig was slaughtered without delay, 
and all three carcases were then buried according to the 
Tegulations. The viscera of the animals were forwarded 
Capt. Russell to the Board of Agriculture, who certi- 


recently had one animal die, of £4 value. It took bad 
on a Saturday morning and died before 5.30 a.m. on 
Monday, or within 48 hours. It had no rash or anything 
outwardly ; it just lay quiet and would not eat. I gavea 
pig powder on Saturday, but it took very little and wan- 
ted to lie quiet. I reported on the Sunday to the police- 
man. He said there was no fever, yet he immediately 
handed me a paper declaring it to be fever ; he also told 
me he had reported to the inspector, but it died soon on 
Monday, and the inspector did not arrive till Wednesday. 
Hence he did not see it alive, but I was not to bury it 
till he did come. It was very much swollen and turned 
quite blue before he came. I was then ordered to bury 
it immediately, and in the course of a few days I received 
another paper from the inspector giving me notice that 
my premises were now free from swine fever. Hence I 
would like to know whether it was the fever and whether 
I was entitled to any compensation /—ANxious Ong.” 

*,* Your account of the manner in which you have 
been treated is a capital illustration of the fashion in 
which swine fever is being dealt with by the Board of 
Agriculture, ete. 





Veterinary Congress in Switzerland. 
The sixth International Veterinary Congress i 
lasts till Sept. 21, was opened at 0 sg ag 
Herr Deucher, member of the Federal Council. Most 
European States, including Great Britain, are represen- 
ted by official delegates, as are also some extra-European 
: counties, including the United States. Mr. Cope, one of 
the English delegates, was appointed as vice- president 
The congress will petition the Federal Council to urge on 
the various Governments the creation of an international 
service for the publication of news regarding the out- 
break of disease among avimals and the issue of inter- 
national bulletins. The Federal Government is also 
requested to take the initiative in summoning a confer- 
ence for the conclusion of an international convention 
on the subject of cattle diseases.— Telegraph. 


Prevention of Rabies at the Pasteur Institute. 


In view of the death of a boy from hydro i 

Hyde last week, after having been seneted * yg 
teur’s Institute last November, the public will read with 
interest the statements made in a recent number of the 
Annales de Institut Pasteur, by M. H. Potterin as to the 
preventive treatment of hydrophobia in Paris during 
1894. The total number of persons treated (says M 
Potterin) was 1392. Ofthese, 12 died of hydrophobia, 
but as in 5 of the fatal cases the first symptoms showed 
themselves within a fortnight of the last inoculation 
these should be deducted. Three cases in which hydro- 
phobia developed whilst the patients were under treat- 
ment were also excluded, This leaves a total of 1387 
persons treated, with 7 deaths, a mortality of 0.50 per 
cent. Of the 1387 persons treated, 1161 were French 
and 226 belonged to other nationalities. Among these 
Great Britain heads the list with 128 ; Greece and Spain 
come next, though longo intervullo, with 26 each; then 
comes British India with 19. Belgium sent 16 Turkey 
7, Holland 2, Russia and Egypt 1 each.—St. James's 
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HEATH’S PATENT IMPROVED ELBOW PAD 


For THE PREVENTION AND Cure or ‘“‘ Cappep Exzow.” 


The annexed is an illustration 
of a new indiarubber pad inven- 
ted and patented by Mr. Heath, 
and it is in my opinion the best 
of the kind ever used for the 
prevention, as well as the cure 
of a very troublesome affection, 
viz., ‘‘ Capped Elbow.”’ 

I have had some considerable 
experience of its use, and in 
every case where I have recom- 
mended it, the results have been 
most satisfactory. Its applica- 
tion is of the simplest, only re- 
quiring to be buckled on the 
foot, being kept in position by 
another strap, which passes un- 
der the shoe. The pad is the 
simplest of its kind that has yet been introduced to 
the profession. 

Messrs. Arnold & Sons of West Smithfield, Lon- 
don, have been appointed the Sole Agents for the 
sale of these pads.-— Yours truly, 

J. McKiyna, F.R.C.V.S., Huddersfield. 





ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 
Extract from London Gazette. 
War Orrice, Sept. 17th, 1895. 

Vet.-Major W. H. Kemp retires on retired pay. 

The following transfers have taken place :— 

Veterinary-Major J. A. Woods from Aldershot to 
Colchester. 

Veterinary-Lieutenant G. K. Walker, Okehampton 
to Woolwich. 

Veterinary-Major W. Gladstone accompanied 4th 
Hussars from Aldershot to Hounslow. 

Vet.--Captain T. Marriott, 7th Dragoon Guards, 
Aldershot to Norwich. 

Veterinary-Captain R. W. Raymond, sth Hussars 
Aldershot to Leeds. 

The following officers joined for duty at Aldershot 
on the 16th instant :—Veterinary-Lieutenants T. W. 
Rudd, J. D. E. Holmes and W. O. C. Dawson. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE WAY THEY Do IT. 
one firm has h 
or years our firm has had a har i 

ment in our local paper. It “cee angen 
address, it mentions the shoeing forge and livery stables 
We profess no special skill in any operation. we do no 
cheap work, and we make no reference to the Coll 
its prizes—of course we took a number. aeere 

Our advertisement contained only what may be seen 


on brass-plates and signboards all over th 
it a bad, bold thing to advertise in a wae anhe i 


proper thing to do so on a hoarding on the f 

house? I only ask the question, I don’t intond : fight 
pped justice 
d come down. 
are they just 


it out, but if our little advertisement is sto 


requires that very many signboard 
Is the Council in earnest in this oo nrg 





playing a game of bluff to frighten all the timid members 
into the most solemn professional behaviour ? 

I have not written this to argue the question of adver- 
tising, but to complain of the very nasty way the Council 
adopted to let us know their feelings. We have never 
seen any resolution against advertising, we have never 
had any objection to our practice, and yet the first inti- 
mation we have is a solicitor’s letter which says politely 
what in other words might be stated thus—“ Stop your 
advertisement and sign a paper never to do so again or 
we shall strike you off the roll.” Now, sir, is thie not 
both unjust and uncivil ? 

We both, in our little way and in our own lights, try 
to do what is right and proper. Wedo nothing that 
many professional leaders have not done before us. If 
the profession is moving on we shall have to move also. 
We should prefer to do so by guidance and request—not 
by threat and demand. The Council is very active and 
no doubt means well in pushing us along, but reform 
when too rapid is called revolution, and too much per- 
suation sets people’s backs up. 

That you may see I am not overstating the case I ap- 
pend the solicitor’s letter sent us. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 

Solicitor’s Address, 32, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 

5th August, 1895. 
Gentlemen, 
Registration. No. — 
Re A—& J—. 

.The attention of the Registration Committee has been 

directed to an advertisement of yours which appeared in 

on the last ; thev direct me to call your 
attention to the resolution which was passed by the 
Council on the 1st May last, and to ask you to at once 
send an undertaking that the advertisement shall not 
appear again. The following is a copy of the resolu- 
tion :— 

“ That advertising by veterinary surgeons in the public 
press, or distributing circular, books, or cards relating to 
their professional attainments, or abilities, ur charges, or 
in respect of medicines or appliances prepared or sold by 
them, amounts to conduct disgraceful in a professional 
respect within the meaning of Section 6 of the Veterinary 
Surgeons Act, 1881.” Yours faithfully, 

Gro. THATCHER. 


My partner refuses to be identified, so I may only sign 
myself. 
INJURED INNOCENCE. 


HEIGHT OF HORSES. 
Sir, 
I am surprised that anyone should disagree with the 
opinion given in reply to the question in The Record of 
the 3lst of August last. Ata show at Leek about 4 
fortnight ago, one of the horses was objected to as being 
above the class height, on the strength of the Keele pre 
cedent the owner wished to have the shoes removed, but 
the authorities refused and the horse was measured 48 
shown. Now, can both decisions be right, or fair t0 
competitors. As Mr. Trigger willingly accepts the re- 
sponsibility for the Keele decision will he kindly favour 
your readers with his authorities, as I know of no pre 
cedent, and should be pleased if the profession would 


decide definitely which is right.—Yours truly, 
JosEPH ForGHAM. 


——— 


ive :—Prot. 








Communications, Books, AND PaPERS RECE 


Pritchard, Messrs. W. W. Norwood, W. A. Dellagan® 
A. Lawson, F. Somers, W. Shipley, H. J. Dawe, 
W. B. Junr., ‘‘Country. The Vety. Magazine (Philadelphia) 
June. Sept. 14th. 


Messrs. A. Over, W. Stapley, E. W. Hoare, J. Forghsm™ 


J. K. Calderwood, J. Gofton. The West Indian Home Builder. 
Sept. 21st- 
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